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The Committee on Educational Interchange Policy was established 
by the Institute of International Education in 1954 in response to a 
recommendation made by an independent committee which studied the 
role and functions of the Institute. This group noted the need for a 
policy committee to survey the field of exchange, and recommended 
that the Institute create such a body. The Committee has been assigned 
responsibility for helping to: 

1. Clarify the values of exchanges; set standards and provide 
objectives for exchange activities. 

2. Identify problems and difficulties; find solutions. 

3 . Identify promising programs and bring them to the attention 
of interested groups. 

Although established by the Institute, the Committee’s responsi- 
bility is to study and report upon the whole area of exchange of per- 
sons, and not only those activities to which HE itself is related. The 
Committee is served by a small secretariat in the Institute. 
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THE FOREIGN STUDENT: 
EXCHANGEE OR IMMIGRANT? 



A DISCUSSION OF THE FOREIGN STUDENT WHO TAKES UP 
PERMANENT RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 



The expectation that foreign students will return to their 
home countries is as old as the first student exchange programs. 
The very concept of "exchange”, which originally involved 
a student in one country exchanging places with a student in 
another, implies return home. While the emphasis has shifted 
over the years, the basic thought has remained the same. The 
student who returns from study and travel abroad is a vital 
link between nations in a fragmented world. He brings back 
new and stimulating ideas, useful both to himself and to 
society, and helps strengthen bonds of friendship, so often 
strained by divergent national interests. Today we emphasize 
the role of the former foreign student in the social and 
economic development of his country, and in promoting mutual 
understanding between peoples and nations. 

The vast majority of foreign students return home after 
a sojourn abroad, better prepared for their future careers, 
stimulated and broadened in outlook and more aware of the 
wide diversity of peoples and cultures in the world. Some, how- 
ever, decide to stay abroad permanently. They find the new 
country to their liking, they find good jobs, better perhaps 
than they could find at home, and sometimes they marry a 
citizen of the country they are visiting. While the number 
who stay permanently is not large, educational institutions, 
U. S. and foreign government agencies and others sponsoring 
foreign students are concerned lest it increase and thus jeopard- 
ize the purposes of student exchange. 
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How Many Stay? 

No one knows the precise number or nationality of foreign 
students who take up permanent residence in the United States. 
Neither U.S. immigration authorities, foreign embassies, nor 
existing rosters of foreign students can supply exact infor- 
mation. In the final analysis the immigration laws of the 
United States with their complicated quota systems determine 
whether a foreign visitor to this country can become a perma- 
nent resident. 

In order to provide a rough statistical frame of reference 
for this discussion, a study was made of the records of four 
agencies which have long maintained exchange programs: the 
Belgian American Educational Foundation, the Commonwealth 
Fund, the Institute of International Education and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. These organizations have kept in touch 
with a substantial part of their former foreign grantees over 
a period of about thirty years. While the information derived 
from records of these organizations is not necessarily conclu- 
sive for all foreign students, it does give a reliable figure for 
four important groups. The experience of at least one major 
U. S. educational institution (University of Michigan) sup- 
ports, in general, the study based on the four organizations 
described here. 

Two limitations should be kept in mind, however, in pro- 
jecting figures presented here to other groups: a) The former 
foreign grantees of the four organizations cited in this study 
represent a wide range of academic levels, from undergradu- 
ates to advanced research scholars , 1 and b) the proportion of 
former foreign grantees now resident in the United States 
includes both those who took up residence immediately after 

1 It is significant that despite the differences in academic level, 
data for all organizations were similar. 
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concluding their studies, and those who returned to the United 
States at a later date. It seems worthwhile to describe the 
findings of the study despite these limitations, since they 
represent the only concrete data available. 

Analysis of the alumni directories and record cards of the 
Belgian American Educational Foundation, the Common- 
wealth Fund, the Institute of International Education and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, reveals that 9% of 10,598 former 
foreign grantees of all nationalities who studied in the United 
States over a period of approximately thirty years, are now 
permanent residents of the United States (Table 1). The total 

TABLE 1 

Former Foreign Grantees Residing Permanently in 
the United States: Experience of Four Organizations 



Organization 1 


Years 

Covered 


Grantees 

on Whom Infor- 
mation Available 2 


Number Re- 
siding Per- 
manently in 
the U.S. s 


Per cent Re- 
siding Per- 
manently in 
the V.S. 


Belgian American Educa- 
tional Foundation. . . 


1920- 

1950 


650 


53 


8% 


Commonwealth 

Fund 


1925- 

1954 


729 


50 


7°/o 


Institute of Interna- 
tional Education 


1925- 

1953 


6,394 


617 


10% 


Rockefeller 

Foundation 


1917- 

1950 


2,825 


209 


7°/o 


Total former Foreign 


Grantees 


10,598 


929 


9% 



1 The types of persons sponsored by the four organizations differed. The BAEF and the 
Commonwealth Fund assisted chiefly advanced graduate students and leaders. The HE 
assisted chiefly graduate and undergraduate students, plus some specialists and leaders. The 
Rockefeller Foundation assisted chiefly advanced graduate students, research fellows and 
scholars. 

2 Information was available on about half the former foreign grantees of IIE and sub- 
stantially all those of the other three organizations. 

3 Although every effort was made to eliminate temporary residents, a few are un- 
doubtedly included in these figures. The Belgian American Educational Foundation be- 
lieves that permanent residents among their former foreign grantees number about 5%. 
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number of foreign-born persons in the U. S. population as a 
whole is about 7%. Only a small fraction of the former for- 
eign grantees taking up permanent residence did not first 
return home. This is probably due to the fact that until 1952, 
U. S. immigration laws made it almost impossible for aliens to 
become permanent residents without leaving the country and 
returning. None of the organizations reports that the number 
of former grantees taking up residence is increasing. The 
Commonwealth Fund writes in the introduction to its 1955 
directory: 

"The fellows are finding their careers principally 
in the countries from which they came to the fellow- 
ships, and in general their geographic dispersion ap- 
pears to follow normal expectations. Although an in- 
creasing number of British Fellows is returning to 
visit America on professional missions, the number 
taking residence in the United States has not increased 
appreciably since the last directory in 195 0”. 2 

If we analyze in greater detail the experience of the two 
organizations having world-wide program, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Institute of International Education 
(Table 2), it is apparent that there are significant differences 
among scholars and students who come from different areas 
of the world. While the number of former grantees immigrat- 
ing from some areas is too small to draw firm conclusions, it 
can be said that the combined figures show a high proportion 
of Europeans residing here permanently (12%) and a low 
proportion of grantees from the Far East (2.3%). Other areas 
fall between. The Near East shows the third highest propor- 
tion of grantees residing here permanently (9.3%). 

In addition to area of origin, field of study may be a factor 
in foreign student immigration. In at least one specialized field, 



2 Commonwealth Fund Directory, 1955, p. XI. 
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TABLE 2 

Former Foreign Grantees of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and HE Residing Permanently in the 
United States, by Area of Origin 

Total Grantees 
Who Studied in 

U.S. on Whom Number Re- Per cent 
Information siding in Residing in 



Area Available 1 the U.S. the U.S. 



Africa 57 3 5.3% 

Canada 195 9 4.6% 

Europe 5,467 654 12.0% 

Far East 1,618 37 2.3% 

Latin America 1,542 91 5.9% 

Near East 205 19 9.3% 

Oceania 135 13 9.6% 



Total 9,219 826 9.0% 



1 Information was available on approximately 60% of the Institute alumni from Europe, 
Oceania, and the Far East, but only about 30% of those from Africa and Latin America, 
and about 40% from the Near East. 



medicine, the number of students immigrating is probably 
higher than average. Although correspondence with exchange 
organizations in the medical field and a survey of hospitals 
having exchange visitor programs produces no conclusive evi- 
dence on this point, the conviction among medical groups 
that exchange doctors stay here in greater than average num- 
bers, cannot be ignored. 

In any discussion of foreign student immigration, the re- 
lated question of prolonged study in the United States on the 
part of students who intend to return home eventually must 
also be considered. Since prolonged study is sometimes mis- 
interpreted as immigation, and may tend to alienate the stu- 
dent from his homeland, it is relevant to examine data on 
length of stay. How many foreign students, for example, 
remain in the United States longer than three years, considered 
by most sponsors of exchange programs to be an optimum 



